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ABSTBACT - , / 

. Conditions ar* exaElnifl unfler which thfe> imposition of. 

an extrinsic cbristraint upon performance of an activity can leafl to ^ 
decrrfnenta in creativity, pemale college st^dente worK^a on ^'aa art 
activity aither'with or without the expectat%^n of external ^ ^ 
evaluation. In aadition^ subj^cte were asked to focus upon either the 
cteatlve or tlie technical aspects of the activity, ot they were given 
no specific focus. Finally^ some subjects expecting evaluation were, 
given tipliqi't instructions, on how to-make t}i#ir artworks. As h 
predictedv; sub. j acts in the evaluation groups prcduced artworks 
significantly lower on judged creativity than' 313 subjects in the 
no^valuation conttbl; groups. The only evaluation group for which 
thPs pattern was revtrsea h ad ^received explicit Instructions on :how, -\ ' 
to make artworks . that would be judged creative, A possible . V ^ 

reconcAliation. of these two aisparate results is proppsea, 
(Authdr) 
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• In his autobiograpHy, All9>,nB^nstein'ksc|l%el a serious m^ti^t.^^al ^ 

- _ * . .' ., . J '/ •' 

problem he- encountered during^hij 'seudfnt^aaHr \Ws 'Ph^ ■ 

forcing him to "cram4ll tKis .s|ifet'in^o^ onWf^ ini^d.j'. wWrq sd^pJeasan^. 

that afterward he could rib-t ^rlug ifimself to tfonSid^ sUerrtififc pri^J^ms . 

£of Wntire year (sJlllpp-, 194d) .'' Whea^o^ent-an to advanced st^^ 



ZiiilqKrha found ways to bluntf 'e¥ff #^ of^ constraxn^i«UM. 



'"»#fiich smothers every truly scienti'fic Impulse'^^p, /7) . ,^(For ejcaftpje, - 
lye had a, friend, who agreed to- work bve'r tHft.aectu^ materials so tb'at 



Einstaiii would 'bo freed from attending claisesy^ li^ M upon 



this arraji^am^nt and its bodst to his. creatl^j^ iWt^&to 
later s^aid, . ; 



This/gave *one freedom in the cjsoipe 



s utftil ^ X r^'^.- ^ ' ^ 
a -few months before the bxamination, -a. £reedo!h,whic» , • ' 



I enjoyed to a grtfat extent, and' have gladly "t^en iptd 
,ths barl^i^i the .bad conscience connected wi.tl| it^#^y . 

" ■ ' ' - ■ . ■ 

fa/the aesser evil^ l^M, in fact , .nothir^^ioi^t^of.^^ 



■A ' 



a^ll^acle^lhat the mpaei^ methods of . ipwuction hp% 



^^fet '.e^t.Jrfeiy .strang'Ied the hoAf curiosity ot mqwry; 
Jbr Ibis l^lifcEe little plai>^-4side from stimulation, 
Stands mafniy in need oj' freedom; without this it ^oes 
to wr,ecK and ruin ^^Ithout fail. ' . ' 



(Schilpp, 1949, pn?) 



Einste^s introspections and speculations about scientific inquiry 
are an elegant expression of the thesis to bo advanced here- an intrin- 
sically motivated state is conducive to creativity ,%while an axtrinsically 



Biolivited state is datrimental . That is , <if individuals ©nga|e^,in some 
■activity Win»rily for its own sakie, they will be most likely .to produce 
creative WdPk.--\Xf, ^hdwever,' they are led to engage in that activity as 

' ■ ■' ■ ' ''.•''''**■'* . ' ' ' ■■ . . c"' . - ■ _ 

a ine,|ris to, 6&hlevt*sdrfie salient extrinsic goal, their, creative performance 

" "^'^ ..." ; . * ■ ' . . - ■ ■ ■ 

will' he undennined, > . ' 

. ■ TTte present conceptualization of creativity proposes tbAti,lTitrinsipall)J* 
iindtivated individuals will be deeply involved in the ^tivfty at hand 
%^^m^m '^m-'^^ free of ■extraneous and irreleva^fconceiTis , concerns 

goals ext-rinsib to the activity Itself. Th«fwill be: playfui wl^h .rf- 

"ft V* - ■ ■ ■ / ; ' " ' ^ , ■ 

'itleaS^and materials because of their freedonyro take risks, to explore new , 
ao#iltive pathways/ to engage in behaviors^hlch might-not be^ directly^/'-^ 
pertinent ta attaining a "solution." Si4e they undertook the activity 
primarily |pr'" the enjoyment, of engagliig in it, they will see the activity . 
as^more like ."play" than like ''worK" ' Extrinsically motivated individuals, 

the other EJiand. will be. at some level concerned with the extrinsic 
ioal to be attained arid wijl thus not be as ^deeply involved in the- activity. 
Ift addition., the/ will feel less free to engage in risk-taking, and will. , 
there^ie^relx more upon well-worn cognitive pathways. ' Finally, since they^, 
undertook the activity^ primarily for some roasoH extraneous to the activity 
itself, the'y will see it ae more like "work" thagr like "play." 

Several social-psychological theorists CBom, 1972; doCharms, 1968; 

Kelley, i967, 1973) have proposed that intrinsic motivation can 'be affected 
.by environmental factors. They suggest that, under certain conditions, 
there will be an inveVse relationship between the salient exA«mal constraints 
imposed upon an individual's engagcm^t in an .activity and that individual's 
Intrinsic motivation to perform that activity,. Thus, if people undertake 
a task in the apparent absence of external Controls, they C|nd those wlu) 



/ ■■ "' . , ■ ■ ' " 

observfe them) wjlll. perceive their behavior as motivated by their intrinsic 

interest in the task. Conversely, people who perftfrm an activity under 
salient .external, constraints, will be seen; by themselves (and^ by objeryers), 
as motivated by those confitroints and not by intrinsic interest. - 

In keeping *ith the .prevaiUng dfifinition of i ./ 
Cs;ee Beci. 19^5), this s tat 6 is genially' presumed .to bi present^ en an 
i4ividual engMos "in an activity Int the apparept abseirce of external 
/controls. . Most recent intrinsic. motrvatij^n^research h«-.been concerned ^ 
wi^h the VoVer justification" hypothesis' CU^^ Greene ;| ^Usbett . T9 73) , 
derived from the attributlpn tlteories 0^ Bern, Kelley, and ■aeChaTTTis . ^ 
This hypbtheiis states' th/t„ if a person undertakes an int^esting' taSk ^ 
'under conditions ^hlch makfe salient to-hinv the in^trunientaU^v of his ' 
behavior as a;m^ans:to some extrinsic end. then he will , show Jess Incrins^^^^ 
inteTest in^that ^ivity later, when epernaL constraiiTts''a(W;absent . J 
than a fterson v*^ did not act under salient extemal^pn*train|s. Using/. ^ 
the constrajjit-ftee measure of subsequent intrinsic motiyation, results ^ . , ; 
from aaumber of studies have supported this hypothesis, i^^rk by several ' 
. rtfsearchors (Cdndry. 1977; Dcci , 1971, 'l972; Kruglanski , . 1375^ Lepper. • r 
fireene,-* Nisbett, 1973) has demonstrated that; subjects who engage irftn ^ , 
iterbsting task wit^ the promise of receivinR a tangible reward wijl 
^liter show less intrinsic interest in ehat,task thJyi -subjects who v?ir|/not 
so rewarded. Other fpms of external control have .also been demonstrated^, 
to decrease intrinsic motivation in a similar manner; , in particular^. 
surveillance during task performance (Leppet r nrcenc, 19753 and tjie' ' . 
imposition of functionally^ superfluous deadliHe| (Amabilfe;- De-Tong^S Lepper,^ 
1976) can produce decrements in subsequent ;iftterast, ^ v ^ , 

- RecenWy. several theorists have begun to speculate about tbe effects 



bf eWriWic constraint upon imtnediate nerfbrmance^. for example. McGraw . 
tl978) Ms prtiposed a distinction betwein two different types of activities 
in tftms -of the <diffe«ritial effects that extrinsic constraint might have 
iipon p^^iinance of ,thosff activities. McGraw describes tasks having \ , 
algorithmic Solutions as those for which the path to the solution is clear ^ 
and striiihtfotwardrperform^^ these tasks -should be enhanced by (' 

Increkse^p'extrinsic^ motivation. By contrast . creativity tasks require . 
heuristic solunons. where it is difacult to immod^tely determine which 
operations would bo relevant to a solution. Thus, creative perf^mance 
should be adversely. df^cted by increases in extrinsicj^motivaiton. 

There are a handful of studies which direct4y ;test the hypothesis / 
that decrements dn creativity will, accompkny the imposition of extrinsic 
cmistraints. Of these, one was an overjustification study. which included . 
^'measure of creativity in assessing the effects of extrinsic constraints 
CKruglanski. Friedman. 5 Zeeyi, 1971). In this experinilnt, one group of 
students was promised a. reward'for participation; ' for'a second group. ^ 
reward was not mentioneH. .Rewarded subjects produced less creative 
responses (as judged by two independent raters) during the experiment than 
did non-rewaraed subjects; in addition, non-rewarded subjects later 
expressed greater enjo>mient for the experiment. 
^ Other studies provide fiurther support for the proposed relationship V 
between creativity and intrirtsic motivation. In two experiments-where 
diildren made drawings under dither reward expectation or no reward 
expectation (Lepper, Greene, 6 Nisbett; 1973; Greene ^Lepper. 1974)^ ^ 
ther^ J^as a tendency for 'rewarded children to produce moM drawings, but; 
of poorer quality (as judged by teactie^) ,-than non-\ewarded children. 



A sjudy of the effects of rewa^s on problsm-|olving perforinance (McGraw 
§ McCu^eri,a975) found" that rewarded subjects took significantly longer 
to break set in solving a Luchins water-jar problem.'-than did non-Vew*Td?d 

^ * While this reaearch seems to suppOT^the, intrinsic-motHo^ation yiew , . 
of creativity, studies within' the behavior-modification 'or token- economy 
traditions haVe obtained results which appear to contr^idict it. In one 
siieh study (aiover 6 Gary, 1976), children.worked in teams within their 
o.l/assroom.' The experimenter explained. that a word game would be played, 

chat t^^ems would be rewarded points which could win recess and 
^coo"kies ,for^ the members.' The students were _then taught that responses to 
;the^game questions .^uld be scored according to their fluency (number of 
^llpBreQt responsesi. flexibility (number of verb forms), elaboration , 
^1^^ of words ;per response) 'or originality (statistical infrequency of 
- .f^^'ims). Consistent with the' experimental hypotheses, all four aspects 
w^el'-^nstrated to be under experimental control'^ when fluency was 
ieWprdl^^he children were fluent; when originality was rewarded, they 
w^erA t^ifftil. and so on. Under extinction, each aspect fell to baseline 
oi be|ow.\^ther studies of operant techniques, using both Intersubject 
"^hi Hskwepnigroup designs, have demonstrated functional contwr^over 
dreatile performance (Johnson, 1974; Halpin G Ilalpin. 1975; Raina, 1968). . 
Ihus, a cursory review of evidence on the effe,cts of extrinsic , 
'^(ifer*int on' creativity suggests a basic inconsistency in results, 
'overjustification studies have- generally shown decrements^in. creatii^ity 
under reward conditiohsv while behavior modification studies have shown 
■increments under such conditions. However; as the results of the present 
study will suggest, a 'deeper analysis of the -two paradigms leads to a 



. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■, ■ # • ■• ^ ' "•>'■.■■.'. , 

pbssible resolution of the apparent tontradict^^ •; ' ^; 

A tloser.examination of the procedures used ,ir% the ove^ustificatton , 
and behavior modificaUon "studies suggests that tl]fe.."key to their apparently', 
cbntradictory results may lie in the type of .instructions used. As 
iuggested by the theoretical analyses of- McGraw (1978) and others, perhaps 
sub jecira will show ■decrementsj in creativity if extr^isic constTaints are, ^ 
imposed, unless the> are\toli- specif Ically how to perform creatively. In y 
order to examine this hypothesis,/ the present study attwngted, mthin ,one • 
experimental design, to show both decrements in .creativity by an^over- , 
justification procedure and increment^ in weativity liy a bfhavio^ 
fi cation procedure. In the foimer, a constraint ms inipoied upon , subjects ' 
engagement, in^ the activity, and they were^iVen no specific performanoe « ^ 
instructions- in the latter, the sam^ constraint waj^mposed upon subject^,. ' 
and they were told specifically how to perform creativeiy. In accord with ^ 
the intrinsic motivation model of creativity, it was,expected that^ the 
simple oveTjustification groups-the groups working .under extrinsic constraint 
without Explicit , instructions on how to perform creatively-would show 
■decrements, relative to control, in both creativity and intrinsic interest. 
And, as required by the theoretical aTgument.develdped Here, it was 
expected that, although the specific-instructions group might show an- 
increment in creativity cdmpared to its control;, it should not show a 
corresponding increment n intrinsic mptivation. Tlius, the major purpose ^ 
of this study was to attempt a reconciliation of soemlngly contradictory 
results by identifying. those instructional sets under which extrinsic, 
constraint might undermine creativity, and those under which it might 
enhance creativity.' A secondary purpose was to demonstrate that the 



: " .creativity' shown by'/subjects .iinder^ behavior modification procedures Is 

■ , different ,^in- t^rmg*;;pf subjects'- int^^insic interest from the creatiyity , > 

^J:^hdOT>%y" sUj^tS' the.absence of extrinsic constraints. V 

-TH^ ipeciflc extrinsic constraint .employed In this study was the 
^':^'4pUtatiort of evklwtlon.^^^^^ Clearly, this constitutes an externally- , • 
' ..' iinptfsfed constraint whiah is e^^^ to the activity itself j the 
' - exteWsl ev^lJatlon'of an art; product Is by no means intrinslq to the 
•' actlvi-ty of art itself. The/use of. this particular constraint ts desi^ble 
^r two reasons. First, expectatiofi of evaluatdon has seldom, if aver, 
been used la previous over justification research. As noted earlier, ^ 
s the- extrinsic constraint usually employed is the promise of reward. 
-'sAond, ,and most important, the external evaluation of products which 
,, inay potentially be creative is so commonly employed In education and 
other settings as to be accepted as a f Set of life. Thus, a demonstration' 
of detrimental effects of evaluation could have significant, practical 
.> " implications. . . 



Method 



^ A newsubjective method" of . assessing croatiyity was devised for use in 
this study. Subjects aA givdh identical set^ of materials and are asked 
to form a* collage, using these materials In any waytthey wish. Ai^ists, ^ 

'working individually, th*h view these artwoAs and assign , ratings to each 
on severar different artistic dijnensions, Including^ creativiti' and teclinical 
competence. These , ratings were shown td have ^ high Interjudge reliability, " 

/^d j^/various dimensions of judgment cluster well on two orthogonal factors 
o^rirted in factor analysis: "creativity" and "technical goodness.- , . 
Creativity judgments weire, moreover, distinct from^ratin^ of liki||v^r\, ^ 
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the artworks, in addition, unliko tasks used in previous croativit^ | 
• Assessment ^ procedures. th6 production of col lafios does not appear no 

depend heavily 'upon specialized skills. Thus, this task* is more amenable 
' to- shoving motivation-based porformance differences, ^ 

The ejttrinslc constraint ImpoMd upon experimental -group subjects in 
this experiment was the expectation of external evaluation; control-group 
subjects were told nothing about evaluation. Within each level of 
evaluation expectation, subjects were asked to focus upon either the 
tectnical aspects of the activity or the'creative aspects, or they were 
given no particular focus., Thus, the basic cxperimejital design was a 
2 5c 3 factorial: 2 levels of evaluation, (No nvaluatlon. Evaluation) 

' crossed v/ith 3 levels of focus (No Focus, Technical Focus, Creativity 
Focus). Two additional evaluai^ion groups were included, as ''beHavior 
modification" groups: a Technical Focus group in which subjects were told 
specifically which technical aspects would be evaluated Corgani^zdtiqn .^-^ 
neatness, planning, balance, representationaUsni..*^' expression of ■ , 
meaning), and a Creativity Focus group in which subjects were told specifically 
which creatiyityr aspects would -^evaluated Cnovelty of idea, novelty of 
m^erial use, effort evident, , variation in shapes, asymitietryf detail , and 
complexity). These dimensions were drdwn from the factor analysis of ; 

V jUdimdnts derlvW^uring pretesting.* Thus, the Technical Focus "behavior 
-moaificitipn'', group was told to concentrate on those aspects which predicted • 

Judg^' 'ratings of technical goodness , and the Creativity Focus ■•behavio^ 
modification" group was told to concentrate on thos«t aspects which predictec 
judgas' ratings of creativity^ ^ ^ 

' Subjects were 95 women enrolled in the Introductory Psychology course 

at gt^ford University. ^ ^ 
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■ . "" ; Results . '• 

It was expected that, with the except ion of/ th«'*spQClhccre^^^ 
Instructions" group, the artworks produced by subjects who expect e'F 
evaluation would be judged lowe^r'on creativity thna the artworks prgduced by 
subj^ects who did not expect evaluation. Judge rntings on crerttivity and 
the six creativity coraponenf dimensions strongly support this hypotheses. 

A cbmpo'site creativity measure. was formed by combining the norm4li.zed 
ratings for each of the -creatiyity dimensionsi». novelty of mater^ use, 
novelty of idea, eifort evident, variation of shapes detail,- and compiexity. 
Means for th4^ composite measure ar^presertted in Table -1. An overall^ 
analysis, bf variance, for the seven groups excluding\the "specific 
creativity instructions'' group Cnvaluation-Specific Creativity FocusJ ^ 
was statistically significant. FC6,84) - 12.13, 2.<.001. Thus, a planned 
contralt was performed on these seven groups to test the^hypothosis that 
control groups (nonevaluation) were judged^gher on creativify than, 
experimental groups (evaluation) . This coMrast wA clearly significant. 
g(i,84) ^ 45.81, £<.O01. . ■ ' , 

This pa^ern is borne out by a series of paired comparisons between 
control groups and the relevant; experimental groups.^ As expected, only 
wJ^en evaluation subjects are given specific instructions on how to make a 
-crUtlve design do they produce artworks judged as sfgnificantly mffre 
creative than thosfi. of nonevaluation subjects; The mean rated creativip 
for this specific-instructions group (nvaluation-Specific Creativity Focus) " 
is significantly higher than^that of the relevant control, t(14), - =3.88, . 
£4.01; indeed, ^Is group is M^er than any other on judged creativity. _ 

In all other cases, the nonevaluation groups are significantly higher on 

^ ' ' ' ' 1*1' ■ ' ' * ■ 

- ^ . . .x .'^i..- *u-. „„„«„^„>4.i^ Waiiiati rin prouns i for 'the Ho Focus 
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Absent 
Present - 
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Table i ; 



Mean Judge Ratings of .Creativity, 



Instmictlons Focus Wv; , 



valuatiqn 

ectation Focus 



Specifia - Specific . 
No ' ^ • te^nical ' Creativity ' Technlcaf' 'CTeatlvitf 

Focus, . ' . Focus , 



.356 
..499 



Focus 

^ 1. ■ 
,181 



..056 



Focus 
,160 
-.472 



..466 ' .777 I 



.Note: These numbers are the means of composite? of six 

normaUzed opmppnents of creativity which clustered- 
on the factor an4lysi^%. 
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groups (Nonevaluation-^«o Focus vs. Rvaluation-No; Focus) , t^C14) ^ 9.44, 
£_<.0'01j for the Technical Focus groups .CNonevaluation-Technical Focus - 
vs. Evaluation-Technical Focus), r(14) = 2.074, £4.06 5 (Nonevaluatipn- 
Technicai Focus vs . .RValuation-Specific Technical Focus) 1(14) = 3.62, 
£4.dl' and for .the Creativity Fgcus groups CNonevaluation-Creativity 
Focus vs. F.valuation-Croativity Focus) , st (14) = 3.79, £<.01. 

Several items on a questionnaire administered to subjects- just 
prior to debripfihg were intended to measure their attitude towards 
the art activity. A compositC^intrinsic interest measure was formed 
usins six of these items; all six loaded higher than .SO on, the •;infrinsic 
interest" factor obtained in a factor analysis of questionnaire" items , 

and they all '"correlated signif llantlf- with one another. The cofifijosite 

■ ' ■ "* ■ ' - • ■ '^^ 

scores were, ^rmed by first normalizing scores on each of the six itents, 

addinp the z-scores of the first five Items for each subject and sub- 

traklnfc theHZ;-score of the sixth item, antt finally' dividing each ■ ■ 

subject's Sim by six. ' 
.J,*:- Means for this compos it 

expected that, overall, the coi^fj-oups Cnonevaluation)^would be 

■ f ' ^^t'*' '''-^^ ■ ■ ■ • -if 

hifiher in self=rated interest than the ^^Ki^erimental groups (evaluation^. 

Recall that, oii^hi creativity moasuk the "specific creativity 
instructions" grou^ (Evaluation-Specific Grentlvity Pocws) was expected 
to be,, an exception to the general pattern. Tills exception wa* not 
predicted on vthe iM^lnsic interest measure, however. ^ m the contrary, 
it was expected =^t even though the "spe^^creativlty Instructions- 
subjects might exhibit superior creativity in^ccord with their task 
MlStructlons, their intrinsic interest wdlild still lie undermined, by 
evaluatfl.on expectation. 



Table 2 



Mean Self -ratings of Intrinsic Interest 



Ryaluatibn 



V^sent 



Instructions Focus 



/ ' 'specific 

Technical Creativity Technical 
ectation Focus^ Focus Focus Focus 



.311. 



J 
.294^ 



5pecif tc 
Crearivity 
Focus 



Present -,184 



,222 



,207 



-,568 




Note: These. numbers are the means of composites of six normalipd 
measures of intrinsic interest which clusterec 
factor analysis of questionnaire items. 



This overall pattern of results was, in fact, obtained. An analysis 
of variance on all eight groups, yielded a significant ovoral 1 effect, 
F(7,87) = 2.68, £<.025, and a planned contrast testing the specific 
trend of nonevaluation groups being higher on intWnsic interest than 
evaluation groups was statistically significant , £(1.87) =4.08, p<.05. 

In comparison with the creativity results,, however, the intrinsic 
interest results-are not as -strongv ; I^eft^J/, oirly ti^;p; exper^^^ 
paired comparisons are statisticaily significant : ttjat for the two : 
No -Focus groups Enonevaluation-No- Focus vs. Rvaluation-No 'Fpcus) , 
t(22) V 2.07, £*'05, and that for- fhe Specif ic Technicar Focus group 
and its control (Nonevaluation -Technical Focus Vs. Evaluation-Specific 
■Technical Focus), t(223 = 2,77, £<.02. ' „ 

Despite the failure of specific comparisons, however, the overall 

planned contrast suggests that it is" reasonable to, assert that Intrinsic 

interest was undermined by evaluation expectation in this study. This 

result- is particuiarly itnpdrtant when the two "specific instructions" . . 

... I 
groups are considered: although the technical instructions group 

(Evaluation-Specific Technical Focus) was very high on rated technical 

goodness, and the creativity instructions group (nvaluation-Speci fie 

Creativity Focus) was very high on creativity, both of these groups were 

quite low on intrinsic interest. In other words, as predicted, the 

"specific creativity instructions" group (Fvaluation-Specific Creativity 

Focus) did not exhibit a high level of intrinsic interest to match its 

high level of creativity. Thus, while intrinsic interest generally 

corresponds with rated creative performance in the other groups, the two 

do not seem to be in correspondence^ for the group that produced creativity 
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Discussion , ' ,'. , 

.Tha main hypothesis of the present' study-that, under nonspecific' : 
instructional sets/the expectation of external evfAuation wilMeW to 
decrements in creativity-was strongly supiio/rted by the^artist^judges ' 
ratings of creativity. Wliether subjects were given no particuliar FqcuI, 
a technical focus, or a creativity focus in their instructions' subjects 
in the evaluation conditions were, overa/ll, rated l^wer on creativity . 
'than sulyjects in the nonevaluation conditions..: In keeping with tho> r 
theoretical: analysis presented earlier, only the "specific creativity ^ 
instructions" evaluation group (Evaluation-Specif ic Creativity Focus)^ 
was higher than its nonevaluation control on rated creativity. Thus, 
the present results suggest a reconciliation between the seemingly 
contradictory findings on the ^fect of constraint on creativity providec 
by the overjustiflcation and I ehavlor modification literatures. 

The behavior modif tcatioji studies appeared to demonstrate that 
creativity can be increased fit the offer of rewards for creative perfar^ ■ 
mance. This conclusion, cle;^rly, contradicts ;the Intrlns ic motivation 
view of creativity r that thi imposition of extrinsic constraints (such 
as rewards or external evaluition> can lead to decrements in creativity. 
The key, to the reconciliatio|i lies in the nature of the task, and the nature 
of the instructions given. In accord with the present thesis, if a 
-creative" performance depends upon some degree of risk-taking and 
sat-breaking-somo level of production beyond the obvious and commonplace== . 
the imposition of salient extrinsic constraints, establishing an extrinsic 
motivation, will/ result in lower levels of creativity. In order to 
necessitate a spontaneously creative performance, a task must have some , ^ 
degree of ambiguity-a nonobvlous solution or method'of approach. CIn McGra.Ws 
(1978) terms, it must require a heuristic rather than an alKorithmic . solution.) 
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This was cUarly not t^e case in, the behftvior modification studios citod v 
earlier, and it was. not the case' in .t^. "specific. creativity instructions- 
condition ih the presont study.. 

The behavior modification studies, for the most part', used verbal 
tests of creativity. Tk€^ instructions given to children under reward ^ 
conditions in those studies effectively eliminated any. ambiguity about 
what, constituted a good ("creative") perfornuince; if the , experimenters ^ 
wanted to demonstrate that "fluency" was under experimental cohtrol.j 
they told the children that they would be rewarded for proclucinp lai^e ^ 
numbers of ideas. Not at all remarkably, children prodUQ^dlarg^: 'f 
numbers of ideas under these conditions. And. app^reoUK ^the-; ihs 
given to the "specific creativity insf ructiona" grdup in 'm ifesmnt atudy 
also succeeded in reducing the ambiguity in the t-ask; subjects were :told 
to come up with a novel idea, to use the. materials in4^ovel way, to make 
a detailed and complex design, and so'on. Since, as was evident from 
pretest results, , judges consider^! complexVytftailed designs with novel 
ideas and novel use of material s" lo be creative, this group achievecf, 
very high creativity scores'. Mint is crucial here is that, within the 
same experimental design, ken subjects were given evaluation instructions 
but not told specifically what to do, their creativity was dramatically 
lower. And, when subjects did not expect evaluation, their creativity 
remained high--no matter what they were asked to focus on. 

Taken together, the creativity, technical , goodness , and intrinsic 
interest results suggest a coherent pattern: in the absence of a specific 
focus, people may be less creative, less technically competent . and less 
interested in an activity if they are led to engage in it under the salient 
expectation of external evaluation-a situation which is , repeated many 



times ever)f day in classrooms and businesses and numeroils Qthey settings. 
Tliis; result would obtain, of course, in relation to other p^plc who 
enrfaged in the same intrinsically interesting activity without expecting 
evaluation in any salient fashion. If people rare asked to concefttrato on^^ 
producing a technicairy good result; they may be more technically competent 
under evaluation expectation, but they will still he less creative and less 
interested than those not expecting evaluation* And, if people are asked 
to concei^lratte on producing a creative result , they may be more creative 
under evaluation conditions = -but only if they^re told exactly what, to do 
to be creative, and they will be less technically competent than those 
not expecting to be evaluated. Finally, those working underi a creativity 
evaluation expectation may be less interested in the activity, especially 
if they are given explicit instructions* 
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